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TAE HAPPINESS 


Free Government, &c. 


FEREMIAH, XXX. a7. 
THEIR NOBLES SHALL BE OF THEMSELVES, AND 


THEIR GOVERNOR SHALL PROCEED FROM THE 
MIDST OF THEM. 


Amnone the various. forms of civil gov- 
ernment, which exiſt in the world, monarchy is the molt 
common; and yet, in theory, it appears the molt irra- 
tional. That a people ſhould reſign their perſons and 
properties to the arbitrary diſpoſal of a ſingle man, with- 
out any regard to natural or moral qualities, as he may 
happen to offer himſelf in the line of hereditary ſucceſ- 
ſion, ſeems. incredible in ſpeculation, but is realized in 
fact. | 6:1 


Fron the prevalence. of monarchy, ſome have infer- 
red, that this form, muſt be. moſt agrecable to reaſon, and 
molt conducive to focial happineſs. And will they al- 
ſo ſay, that the worſhip, of idols is the moſt rational and 
edifying devotion ; and that vice is better adapted than 
virtue, to the general good ? Theſe, as well as monarchy, 
have in all ages been common. 


MonARCHY has taken place from various cauſes; 
and theſe not the moſt virtuous; ſuch as conqueſt, uſ- 
urpation, gradual encroachment, the ſecret combination 

of 


of a few againſt the credulous, unſuſpecting multitude. 
From its general prevalence ariſes another cauſe for its 
continuance and increaſe, which is precedent and exam- 
ple. The Jews were fond of monarchy, for the ſame rea- 


ſon that they were fond of idolatry. They would be like 
the nations round about them. 


Wx are informed of only one government, which was 

framed under the immediate direction of heaven; and 
this was a republick. Monarchy was permitted, but never 
was inſtituted, by divine authority. 'The Jews had it, be- 
cauſe they would have it. God preſcribed for them 2 
better government. The form which he preſcribed was 
well adapted to their genius and circumſtances ; and, in 
its fundamental principles, was equally ſuitable for any 
other people. Among the privileges ſecured to them by 
their conſtitution, there was one, which might be con- 
ſidered as the foundation of all the reſt ; and is, indeed, 
the baſis of all free government That their Rulers ſhould 
be cheſen by, and from among themſelves. 


Moszs was immediately ordained by God to lead the 
people of Iſrael out of Egypt, and to communicate to 
them the divine ordinances and laws. But he claimed 
no authority to command them, until, by exhibiting evi- 
dence of his divine commiſſion, he had obtained their 
conſent to follow him. Much leſs did he claim for his 
family an hereditary juriſdiction over them. When he 
found the burden of government too heavy, for him to 
ſuſtain alone, he laid the caſe before the people. He 
never preſumed, of his own prerogative, to create offi- 
cers under him; but he propoſed to them, that they 
ſhould chooſe proper perſons to aſſiſt him. He ſaid to 
them, © Take wiſe. men and underſtanding and Anowrn 
amang your tribes and I will make them rulers over 


» 


you. 


7 


you.” They approved and adopted the propoſal. They 
_ anſwered, © The thing which thou haſt ſpoken is good 
for us to do.“ The people were to chooſe the men, and 
. preſent them to Moſes ; and he, as God's miniſter, was 
to inſtruc them in their duty and give them their charge. 


Goo foreſeeing, that in proceſs of time, they would 
incline to a kingly government, expreſsly provides, that 
their king ſhould be one of their brethren, Moſes ſays, 
When that art came into the land, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee, and ſhalt dwell therein, and ſhalt ſay, 
I will have a king over me, like as all the nations, which 
are about me; Thou ſhalt, in any wiſe, ſet him king 
over thee, whom the Lord ſhall chooſe ; One from among 


thy brethren ſhalt HO ſet king over thee ; thou mayſt 


not ſet a ſtranger over thee, who is not thy brother.“ 
Again he ſays to the people, Judges and officers ſhalt 
THOU make thee in all thy gates; and they ſhall judge 
the people with juſt judgement.” 


Joshua was nominated by Moſes to be his ſucceſſor. 
And tho' this nomination was by the ſpecial command of 
God ; yet, before Joſhua entered upon his office, he was 
preſented to the whole congregation of Iſrael, that they 
might acknowledge him ; and he received a charge 1 in 
their ſight, that they might be obedient. 


THe Judges, or Governors, who ruled Iſrael after the 
demiſe of Joſhua, took upon them the powers of govern- 
ment, not by their own motion, but by the invitation of 
the people ; as appears from the caſe of Jeptha, who, 
being requeſted by the elders of Gilead to take the com- 
mand of an army and fight againit the Ammonites, ac- 
cepted the poſt, on condition, that, if he prevailed, he 
ſhould be their head. And accordingly the elders and 
the people made him head and captain over them. 
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Wren the form of Government was changed, in the 
time of Samuel, from ® /udicial, io a monarchial, it was 
at the requeſt of the people. Samuel remonſtrated a- 
 Painſtthe propoſed change, as what would be fatal to their 
liberties. They perſiſted in their reſolution. Samuel 
yielded to it, and, by divine direction, anointed Saul to 
reign over them. The prophet ſays, * God gave them a 
King in his anger. But Saul, after his union, remain- 
ed in his private ſtation, until the people aſſembled, and, 
in a formal raanner, made him their king. 


Saut, by his miſconduct, alienated his ſubjects, and 
forfeited the kingdom. David, by God's command, Was 

8 anointed to ſucceed him. But David lived in his former 
capacity, until the men of Judah came, and anointed him 
king over them. Their example was afterward followed 

dy the other tribes. | 


Ar ren the death of Solomon, all Iſracl came together, 
to make his fon Rehoboam king. He had no hereditary 
right, or divine appointtacut, which would warrant his 
aſſumption of kingly power, without the national conſent. 
The people ſtated the terms on whick they would ferve 
him. The young prince, fired with ambition, deſpiſed 
the advice of his aged counſcllors, and conſulted with the 
young men, what anſwer to return. They gave him 

ſuch advice as their high notions of goverament dictated. 
It correſponded with his own pride and vanity. He an- 
ſwered the people kaughtily, and threatened to rule them 


with ſeverity. Thus he thought to intimidate them into 
ſubmiſſion. 


Tus nation had not loſt the ſpirit of liberty. Ten 
tribes revolted, and niade a king of their own. They 
are never blamed for the xevolt. On the contrary, when 
| Rehoboam ws railing an army to reduce him, he was by 
a prophet 


9 


2 prophet ordered to deſiſt, becauſe the revolution was 
from God. 


From theſe obſervations it appears, that the civil con- 
ſtitution, which God appointed for the Jewiſh nation, 
was deſigned and adapted to ſecure their liberty ; and 
that any encroachment upon it warranted them to put 
the powers of government into new and better hands. 
But what ought eſpecially to be remarked, is, that their 
rulers were to be taken from among themſelves, and ap- 
. Pointed by general conſent, This conſent was not always 
given by the whole nation aſſembled ; but uſually, at leaſt 
frequently, by the elders, and the heads of the families and 
tribes, who were deputed by the people to act for them. 


Ix the time of the Babylonian captivity, their conſti- 
tution was diſſolved. They ſubſiſted as a diſtinCt people; 
but, being in the land and under the power of their ene- 


mies, they enjoyed nothing worthy of the name of gov- 
ernment or liberty. | 


In the chapter, where our text is, God promiſes to 
reſtore them, from their preſent condition, to their an- 
cient country and privileges. 1 will ſave you from 
afar, and your children from the land of their captivity ; 


and they ſhall return, and be in reſt and quiet.'— I will 


bring again the captivity of Jacob's tents, and have mercy 
on hisdwelling places, I will multiply them, and they 
ſhall not be few.”—* Their children ſhall be as afore- 
time, and their congregation ſhall be eſtabliſhed before 
me, and I will puniſh them that oppreſs them.“ i.e. L 
will reſtore their commonwealth to its ancient free and 
happy condition; and will puniſh the Afſyrians their 
proud oppreſſors. Accordingly the Aſſyrian empire was 
conguered by the Perſians under Cyrus, about fifty years 
after the captivity began. This revolution made way 


B | for 


to 
. 


for the return of the Jews. It is added, Their Nobles 
ſhall be of themſelves, and the Governor ſhall proceed 
from the midſt of them] ;' as was the caſe in the firſt eſ- 
tabliſhment of their commonwealth, and before their 
gov ernment had degenerated into monarchy. 


Waärnour recurring to the hiſtory of nations, we have 
good authority to ſay, that the happineſs of a people, in 
their ſocial and political capacity, greatly depends on 
their being governed by their brethren—by men freely 
choſen from among themſelves. 


h 
Tax end of government is the general happineſs. Tt 
is not that a few may riot in affluence at the expenſe of 


the reſt ; but that all may enjoy equal ſecurity and liber- 


ty. The idea of © many made for one, is an enormous 
faith.“ When the heart of the king, who ſat on the 
throne, was lifted up above his brethren, he was not to 
prolong his days in his kingdom ; neither he nor his chil- 
dren, in the midſt of Iſrael.” | 


In a ſtate of nature, ohe man has no authority over 
another—all are on a common level. When the people, 
in a particular place, become numerous, it is neceſſary to 


aſſociate for mutual aſſiſtance and defence. Society can-- 


not ſubfiſt without government, to reſtrain outrages, ad- 
Juſt differences, redrefs wrongs, protect the innocent, and 
encourage the virtuous. In large ſocieties, government 
cannot be  perfe&ly democratical. It cannot, in every 
part, be conducted by the whole body, without more ex- 
penſe and trouble, than is conſiſtent with the common 
peace and happineſs. There muſt be ſome deputed to 
manage the publick concerns. The power committed 
to ſuch, is for the common good. This object will or- 
dinarily be beſt underſtood, and moſt ſteadily purſued by 


rulers, 


1 


1 
— — — 


gulers, who are choſen by the people, and from among 
themſelves, 


THrtse are the moſt competent judges of the abilities 
and circumſtances of the people—their connections and 
dependences—how particular laws will operate—what 
arts and manufactures, what branches of commerce or 
agriculture it may be proper to encourage. Being of 
the people, converſant among them, and connected with 
them, they can inform themſelves of a variety of matters, 
neceſſary to the adminiſtration of government, with 
which a ſtranger mult be unacquainted. 


They will feel for the people as their friends and breth- 
ren. They partake of the ſame genius, and are educated 
in the fame manners. Their intereſt is connected with 
that of the country. Here they are to live and die, and 
here they are to leave their poſterity. Self love wifl 
prompt them to wiſh their country's proſperity, unleſs 


their minds are detached from it by foreign connection- 


They are under ſpecial obligations to their country, 
becauſe to her favour they owe their advancement and 
their proſpeQs. 


A PEOPLE governed by their brethren have their privi- 
leges in their own hands. They can put a check to 
growing ariſtocracy and deſpotiſm by a ſeaſonable trans- 
fer of their important truſts. In free ſtates, power, at 


certain periods, reverts to the people, from whom it ori- 


ginated. If they find, it has been abuſed and perverted, 
they can redreſs themſelves by placing it in other hands. 


In ſuch ſtates, rulers are bound by the laws which they 
enact, and are ſubje& to the burdens which they impoſe. 


They are reſponſible for their conduct; inferior officers 
to 


— 


0 
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to ſuperior; theſe again to thoſe, whe! are higher i in the 
Tale of government; z and all in the laſt reſort to the 


people. This is a great ſecurity againſt abuſe of power. 


Brsibzs; 3 When the people have a voice in the ap- 
pointment of their own rulers, it may be preſumed, that, 
till a general corruption prevails, men of approved abili- 
ty, virtue and integrity, will be raiſed to publick honors, 
What motive, but their own good, can the people have 
in delegating power ? And to whom ſhould they delegate 
It, but to thoſe who will uſe it for thisend? 


A PEOPLE under a free government will be Mos: as 
long as they are virtuous and wiſe. They may become 
vicious and corrupt. They are then liable to be influ- 
enced by private connections, party ſ pirit, bribery or 
flattery, promiſes or rewards, or the artifice and intrigue 
of crafty and deſigning men. 


Wuzn this is the caſe, they give up their ſecurity, 
loſe their liberty, and ſink into ſlavery. 


To frame and reform their own government; and to 
cChooſe and change their own governors, is the natural 
right of mankind ; but a right which few nations have 
the happineſs to enjoy, or the boldneſs to claim. Theſe 
American ſtates are now in the full poſſeſſion and free 
exerciſe of this right ; and may they ever have the wiſ- 
dom to retain it. 


We were once happy in a connection with Britain, 
The time came, when we found we could be happy in 
this connection no longer. We then judged, that it 


ought to be diſſolved, becauſe the reaſon of it ceaſed. 


We claimed an independent government, and heaven has 
ſupported « our claim. 
Tus 


* 
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Tux paſt exiſtence of the connection, could be no rea- 
ſon for its future continuances after a ſeparation appeared 
neceſſary to the increaſe of happineſs, or the prevention 
of miſery. Every people have a right to be free—to 
judge of the proper means of ſecuring their freedom to 
determine when they ought to become independent of 
former connections and to conſtitute for themſelyes 


ſuch a government as they chooſe. 


THERE is nothing in nature to fix perpetual and im- 
mutable boundaries to ſtates ; or to determine the period 
of union between the different parts of the ſame empire. 
The only queſtion in ſuch caſes is, What will tend to the 
general happineſs ? When a people withdraw from their 
ancient connection, they are to regard the general good; 
the peace and happineſs of neighbouring ſtates, as well as 
their own, Tho' their own ſafety will be the primary 
object, the ſafety of others is not to be orerlooked. Be- 
nevolence is the principle, which ought to govern man- 
kind, in their political, as well as private conduct. But 
ſtill every people muſt judge for themſelves, what is 
right. If neighbouring ſtates diſapprove of a ſtate new- 
ly conſtituted, or newly reformed ; they may remon- 
ſtrate ; they may deny her the privilege of their trade, 
alliance and protection; they may withhold from her the 
poſitive benefits, which they grant to their friends, and 
which they once indulged to her ; they may exclude her 
from all intercourſe, and leave her to prove, by herſelf, 
the advantages of her independence, and of her new- 
choſen governinent: But they can have no right to make 
war upon her to uſe actual force and violence to ſpread 


deſtruction among her people, and deſolation over her 


country, in order to reduce her to their will. Such mea- 
{ures reaſon forbids: at ſuch a ſcene humanity ſhudders. 
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"Far late Britiſh war again America, and the preſent 
war of the combined powers againſt France, are both 
wars againſt nature—againſt the common rights of man- 


Kind. America has been happily ſucceſsful ; that France 
may be as ſucceſsful, we have every motive to wiſh. As 


liberty tends to happineſs, benevolence will deſire its pro- 


Pagation thro' the world. If the confederated kings 
ſhould effect the conqueſt of Fraucc , way they not, with 


as fair a pretext ; and will they not, with as warm a 
zeal, direct their power againſt theſe American ſtates, 
and extinguiſh the flame of liberty, where it firſt was 
kindled ? 


We cenſure France for many exceſſes, which tarniſh 
the glory of her revolution. Perhaps, in many inſtances, 
we cenſure her unjuſtly, for want of better information. 


But whatever errors may attend her meaſures, her cauſe 


is juſt, Whatever cruelties ſhe may practiſe on her own 
citizens, America cannot tax her with defect of friend- 


ſhip or candour. Her irregularities will not be jnſtified ; 


but perhaps they may, in ſome meaſure, be excuſed. Her 
tranſition from flavery to liberty—from a dungeon to 
open day—from total blindneſs to perfect viſion, was 


ſudden and ſurpriſing. + As ſhe is, at once, brought out 


of darkneſs into marvellous light ; no wonder, if, for a 
moment, her organs are overpowered, and her reaſon 
diſturbed. By recollection and experience, ſhe will ſoon 
recover herſelf, rectify her errors, and ſettle her govern- 
ment in tranquillity and order. 


We hope, the preſent conflict ll iſſue in the increaſe 


of knowledge, and in the ſpread of liberty and happineſs, 


We hope the time is coming, when the kingdom of 
Chriſt will univerſally prevail, and the governments of 
the world will be framed according to its rational and be- 
nevolent pattern. In his government, as adminiſtered 


On 


a 13 


a l | — — 
dn earth, there are no poſitive puniſhments. | Thoſe 
which he has inſtituted are only negative, conſiſting in 


excluſion from the privileges of his church. When his 


government ſhall be eſtabliſhed, and his religion ſhall ' 
prevail through the world ; there will be no war between 
nation and nation, for the adjuſtment of their claims, 
and no ſanguinary penalties annexed to the violation of 


laws. Deprivatian of privileges is all the puniſhment, 


which will then be known. Perhaps this is all, that is 
really neceſſary, or can be fully juſtified now. 


Max this period be haſtened. May America, which 

has begun the work of. political reformation, and has 
greatly liberalized her ſyſtems, and humanized her penal 
laws, ſtill lead the way, till the glorious work ſhall be 
brought to its higheſt perfection. 


Turs day completes the eighteenth year, ſince we re- 
nounced our ſubjection to foreign power, and aſſumed a 
national independence. We are aſſembled to commem- 
orate the important revolution. 


Tus periodical commemoration of happy and intereſt- 
ing events is agreeable to the uſage of nations, and juſti- 
fied by many inſtitutions, which God made for his fa- 
voured people. The celebration of this Anniverſary is 
of uſe, not only to awaken a grateful ſenſe of God's pe- 
culiar favour, but alſo to preſerve the great principles of 


the revolution, and prevent an inſenſible declenſion into 
ariſtocracy, } "HOY 


Our government, in its principles, is perhaps ſuffi- 
ciently liberal and democratic for ſo large a people. But 
all government tends to deſpotiſm. Power, as well as 
property, has its temptations. No man poſſeſſes ſo much 
of either, but that he is willing to acquire more. There 

is 


is the ſame reaſon, why a people ſhould guard their pub - 
lick privileges, as why each man ſhould guard his private | 
roperty—the ſame reaſon, why they ſhould inſpect the Wi 


condut of their publick ſervants to prevent encroach- 
ment, as why a merchant ſhould watch over his clerk or thi 
factor to prevent embezzlement. * 


_ Our free government was 2 happy, hut à coſtly pur- 
chaſe ; let it not be loſt by drowſy i inattention, and im- 
plicit confidence. . 


How a ſree government may be preſerved, is a juſt in- 
quiry. | | 

 Oxs thing neceſſary is frequent electians. This is a 
Tight, which the people, by their conſtitution, have re- 
ſerved to themſelves, and which they ought to exerciſe 


with unremitting care. No longer ſhould the ſame per- 
fons be truſted with the powers of legiſlation, than while 


they appear to Purſue the true intereſt of their conſtitu- A 
ents. By attempts to violate the conſtitution, and invade the 
the liberties of the people, they forfeit the publick confi- oth 
es. war 
| me! 
AMONG a bes GO power of any kind ſhould never the; 
be committed to men, who are under a foreign influence, we 
from whatever ſource that influence may ariſe. Power 
in ſuch hands, is power in the hands of foreigners. And ; [ 
ſo far as this influence controuls our government, we lick 


loſe our independence. Againſt this danger, the conſti- fala 


4 tution which God framed for Iſrael, particularly guard- the, 
ed. They might not take a ſtranger to rule over them. 7 

RF TOs care ſhould be taken, that our rulers, eſpe- of þ, 

cially our legiſlators, have not an intereſt diſconneRed 29 


with, and oppolite to, that of the people. While they fi 
ive uſm 
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have only a common intereſt with their conſtituents, they 


will, for their own ſakes, conſult the general happineſs. 
When their intereſt becomes ſeparate and independent, 
this ſecmity is loſt ; and it is indifferent, whether they 
proceed from the midſt of us, or are ſent us from another 
country. | 


To prevent a declenſion of government into ariſtocra- 
ey, the rewards for publick ſervices ſhould be moderate 
not ſo ſmall as to be deſpiſed by men of ability, nor ſo 
large as to become an object of competition. If compenſ- 
ations are immoderate, the eaſy acquiſition of wealth, 
will either render the publick ſervants too independent 
of, and indifferent to the people; or preſent too power- 
ful temptations to luxury and diſſipation. In either caſe 
the publick buſineſs will be neglected for the FR of 
avarice and pieatury. 


| Iris pleaded, that by high rewards we ſhall command 
the ſervices of our beſt men. But our 3% men have 
other motives, and will be content with reaſonable re- 
wards. We ſhould be ſolicitous, not only to call good 
men into government, but to keep them, while they are 
there, as good as we found them, It is unhappy, when 
we offer ſuch temptations as corrupt the moſt virtuous. 


Ir needleſs offices ſhould be multiolied, and the pub- | 


lick treaſures diſperſed in unmerited penſions, exceſſive 
falaries, and immoderate compenſations ; the liberties of 
the,people will then be in danger. 


TRE preſervation of liberty depends much on a ſtate 
of peace. War will introduce a ſtanding army,increaſe the 
number of dependents on government, and accumulate 
a publick debt. A large national debt tends to deſpo- 
uſm. It oppreſſes the people; affords pretexts for in- 


venting 
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venting new modes of taxation, and for opening new 
ſources of revenue; gives opportunity for ſecret miſap- 
plications ; and diſunites the intereſt of the rulers from 
that of the people : Forrulers will uſually, i in two' great 
a proportion, become publick ereditors; and, being at 
the ſeat of government, or connected with thoſe who are 
there, they can make their advantage by ſudden changes, 
or perhaps effect ſudden changes for their own advantage. 
In any caſe, the intereſts of creditor and debtor are apt 
to interfere. With a free people, rhe firſt object ſhould 
de, to prevent a publick debt. When one is incurred 


from neceſſity, the next object ſhould be, to extinguiſh it, 


as ſoon as the abilities of the people will permit. Com- 
plete liberty, and an immenſe debt are incompatible. A 


ſyſtem which perpetuates the latter, annihilates the for- 


mer. Hence it follows, that not only economy in gov- 
ernment, but frugal ty among private citizens, is neceſſary 
to publick liberty and happineſs. If the rulers of a young 
republick ape the grandeur, oſtentation and parade of the 
corrupt and-luxurious conrts of ancient and opulent 
monarchies, they bring the people under a foreign in- 
fluence of the worſt kind—the influence of foreign vice. 
Simple manners and frugal expenſes are eſſential to re- 
publican liberty. The Jews loſt their freedom by a 
fooliſh fondneſs to be like the nations around them. 


A REPUBLICK, afſiduouſly cultivating peace with the 
world, ſhould, at the fame time, aſſert her rights and 
firpport her dignity. While ſhe is careful not to inter- 
meddle in foreign quarrels, nor to provoke a war by un- 


Juſt aggreffions ; ſhe ſhonld have ſpirit to reſent, and 


fortitude to repel a daring injury. There is a degree of 
tameneſs, which emboldens inſults—a degree of paſſive- 
neſs, which invites and encourages war. Little depend- 
ence is to be placed on the juſtice of foreign courts. Eve- 


iy 
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— | 
ry people muſt guard their own rights, keep themſelves 
in a defenſible ſtate, and prevent, if poſſible, ſuch gradual 
encroachments from envious powers, as ſhall deprive 
them of the means of ſelf-defence. An organized, well 
diſciplined militia is a wiſe inſtitution. To ſuch an in- 
ſtitution a free people will readily ſubmit; and the calls 
of government for the common defence they will 
promptly obey. 


Tur freedom of election is a matter of eſſential import- 
ance. Under ſuch a happy conftitution as ours, where 
the elective power is in the great body of the people, and 


the periods of election frequently return, direct bribery is 


not eaſily practiſed. There are other ways, however, 


in which the electors may be unduely biaſſed. The com- 
binations of influential men to recommend and ſupport 
certain candidates, may be as dangerous, as corruption 


itſelf, The few who combine may have a particular de- 
ſign to ſerve; and, in ſome inſtances, it is poſſible, they 


may ſtudy rather to deceive, than inform the publi ck 
mind. 


PERSONAL ſlanders, and infamous exhibitions, are al- 
ways to be diſapproved, as inconſiſtent with the freedom 
of parliamentary debate, and the purity of national man- 
ners. You may hang or burn in efhgy, or you may re- 
vile and proſcribe in a gazette, an unworthy character; 
and you may do the ſame to a worthy character. And, 
ſo far as you thus influence an election, you may prevent 
the choice of a good man, as well as a bad one. To deter- 
mine whether a man is worthy of our ſuffrages, we muſt 
enquire, whether he is a man of ability and information, 
of virtue, ſtability and firmneſs—of pure, republican 
Principles—and whether his intereſt is united with that 
of his country. Such a man, whatever aſperſions may 
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be caſt upon him by political partizans, is worthy, of our 
confidence. Tho! in particular inſtances, he may favour 
meaſures, which we had not previouſly expected, we are 
not haſtily to reprobate his conduct ; but to take time 
for examination ; conſidering, that he may probably poſ- 
ſeſs means of information, which have not reached to us. 


AN enlightened people will not caſily be bro't under 
deſpotiſm. They will foreſee and prevent the evil. 
Great attention ſhould therefore be paid to the education 


of youth, to the culture and diffuſion of knowledge, and 
to the means of publick information, 


© RICHTEOUSNESS exalts a nation.” To preſerve our 
liberty and independence, and to increaſe our importance 


and reſpectability, we muſt attend to the intereſt of vir- 


tue, as well as of knowledge. This we muſt promote 
'In our private ſtation, while we expect that our rulers 


Purſue it in their larger ſphere. Induſtry, frugality, 


temperance, juſtice, benevolence and peaceablenefs, are 
virtues, in their very nature, effential to the happineſs of 
every community. 'The promotion of theſe in ſmaller 


ſocieties, will ſpread and ſtrengthen theis influence in the 
nation at large. 


Tas celebration of this anniverſary ſhould be con- 


_ ducted in ſubſervience to piety, beneyolence, peace and 
| good order. 


Wurz we addreſs the great Governor of the univerſe, 
we ſhould realize our dependence and obligations ; and 
gratefully recognize the peculiar bleſſings and privileges 
flowipg from that free and happy government, with 
which he has ſo graciouſly diſtinguiſhed us. | 


War we fit down at the feſtive board, to participate 
| in 
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in the bounties of his providence, we ſhould regard each 


other as brethren, members of the ſame great family, 
children of the ſame almighty parent, all united by com- 
mon intereſt. Feaſting together is an act of fellowſhip : 
one deſign of it is to confirm the bond of brotherly union, 


Wren we ſee ſo many of the reſpectable citizens of 
this town, aſſembled from every part of it, on the preſent 
occaſion ; we fee! a peculiar pleaſure in ſuch a proof of 
the harmony of ſentiment and affection ſtill ſubſiſting 
among us; and in the preſage of its happy continuance. 
And we anticipate the propriety, decency and order, 
with which all things will, this day, be conducted. 


Wr ſincerely thank the gentlemen from neighbouring 
towns, for the teſtimony of friendſhip, with which they 
honour us ; and for the unity of ſentiment which they 
expreſs, by aſſembling with us on this anniverſary. By 
their attendance the beauty of the ſcene is brightened, 
and the pleaſure of the feſtivity is enlivened. 


As this is the firſt ſolemnity of the kind ever celebrat- 
ed in this town, we truſt, it will be conducted in ſuch a 
manner, that it may be reviewed by ourſelves with ſenti- 
ments of pleaſure, and ſpoken of by all in terms of ap- 
probation. We perſuade ourſelves, that nothing ſavour- 
ing of impiety will be heard, and nothing inconſiſtent 
with ſobriety will be ſeen—that good humour, cheerful- 
neſs and friendſhip, will inſpire every heart, glow in eve- 
ry countenance, and animate all our converſation that 
when the feſtivity is cloſed, we ſhall retire without any 
tranſactions, which can be reflected on with pain, or 
ſpoken of to our reproach. 


We live in a wonderful period —a period crouded with 
vaſt and intereſting events. In turning over the annals 
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of hiſtory, we ſcarcely find a century, which exhibits 
fuch a variety of important fcenes, as we have beheld 
within twenty years. Here is a new empire founded in 
America; and eſtabliſhed on the moſt liberal plan. Here 
are fifteen diſtin ſtates, confederated under one gener- 
al conſtitution, and each ſtate poſſeſſing a conſtitution of 
her own—and all theſe deliberately formed, peaceably 
adopted, and cheerfully obeyed by the people, We ſee 
this young empire growing, riſing, ſpreading—and now 
embracing ſome reſpeQable ſtates, which, at the birth of 
our independence, had not an exiſtence. A revolution in 
one ofthe moſt reſpectable nations of Europe has ſurpriz- 
ed the world. The unſullied rays of liberty, which firſt 
blazed in our hemiſphere, have ſhot forth with amazing 
rapidity, and are now illuminating diſtant climes. Su- 
perſtition, the fupport of deſpotiſm, is haſtily retiring be- 
fore the refulgent beams of truth ; and, ſtruck with the 
intolerable light, is ſeeking new retreats. Arts, manu- 
faCtures, agriculture and the liberalfciences, are advanc- 
ing. New diſcoyeries in the natural, and new improve- 
ments in the literary world, are making. The rights of 
men, and the ends of government, are more and more 
underſtood. The cauſe of righteouſneſs is maintained, 
and the combinations of tyrants are fruſtrated. Their 
thrones are tottering under them, and their crowns are 
trembling on their heads. 


Tux day is coming, when liberty and peace ſhall bleſs 
the human race. But previous to this, truth and virtue 
muſt prevail, and the religion of Jeſus muſt govern men's 
hearts. Then the horrors of war will ceaſe, and the 
groans of ſlavery will no more be heard. The rod of the 
oppreſſor will be broken, and the yoke will be removed 
from the ſhoulders of the oppreſſed. The ſceptre will be 
2 from the hands of the wicked, and the pomp of 
the 
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me proud will be brought down to the duſt. The whole 
earth will reſt and be quiet: they will break forth 
into ſinging. The Lord will comfort Zion ; he will com- 
fort all her waſte places. He will make her wilderneſs 
like Eden, and her deſert like the garden of the Lord. 
Joy and gladneſs ſhall be found therein; thankſgiving 
and the voice of melody. 
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